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Thoughts for Saint Sylvester's Day 

by JBenjamin Ives Gilman 

(Conference held in the Gothic Room at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, December 31, 1919.) 

SAINT Sylvester was pope at Eome in 313, the year of 
the recognition of Christianity in the empire under 
Constantine. Little is known of his history beside the 
false report based on forgeries of the eighth century 
that to him Constantine made a grant of Italian terri- 
tory embracing what was afterward known as the 
States of the Church. The supposed grant later became 
notorious as the Donatis Constantini, upon which for 
centuries was based a claim for secular as well as 
spiritual sovereignty on behalf of the see of Eome. The 
legend has long been dissipated; and Sylvester's name 
has survived to modern times chiefly because the date 
of his burial, celebrated as the Feast of Saint Sylves- 
ter, has the distinction of falling on the last day of 
the calendar year. 

The thoughts appropriate to Saint Sylvester's Day 
are, therefore, thoughts of the endings of things. It is 
a festival whose motto might be "Respice finem" 
(reflect upon the end). 

There is no place that invites more insistently to 
this kind of thought than a museum gallery. Look 
about this one. The life of every object in the room, as 
that object was planned to live by its maker, has come 
to an end. The great tapestry with its threatening 
clubs in the center of the western wall is a fragment, 
the lower third having been cut off (PI. XV). It was 
designed, so we learn, for the courtroom of a castle 
at Pau in Southern France, and there it hung, doubtless 
for generations, over-awing the accused before it and 
softening the voices of those who argued and decided 
their cases. But the lower edge wias rubbed by the 
rough corselets of guards and torn by their sharp 
lances, until one day the old hanging was thought no 
longer presentable, and it was taken down, rolled up, 
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and stored away. The life ended for which the designer 
fashioned it. Finally, shorn of its damaged edge, 

it has reached our museum and begins a new existence. 
Nevertheless, fully to understand the artist in it, we 
must remember that the life he foresaw for it has 
closed, and we must seek to picture to ourselves what 
it was while it lasted. The like can be said of every 
piece shown here. The thought of Saint Sylvester's 
Feast, of the 31st of December, is the thought for every 
one of them. 

In some we can find traces of two ended lives. On 
the floor in the center lies a marble slab with a square 
cut on one end of it that seems to take no account of 
the elaborate design it mars (PI. XVI). The life which 
the slab w^as planned to live came to a violent end when 
the cut was made. The designer carved it in South 
Italy toward the end of the 15th century as a lid for 
a sarcophagus containing the bones of a pious abbess, 
head of a Neapolitan convent. It was an object of 
reverent care and pious pilgrimage in the shadows of 
some crypt or cloister, doubtless for many years. Ab- 
bess succeeded abbess. The living memory of the 
Abbess Piscicella came to an end in the convent. There 
was reconstruction in the church. Economy was neces- 
sary. Some of the oldest tombs had to be sacrificed; 
and it was finally decided — from the result of the deci- 
sion one can hardly think that it was made with much 
reluctance — to utilize the lid of the old tomb as the 
reredos of an altar. The face of the slab was turned 
to the wall to avoid offense, and a square opening was 
cut in it to admit a tabernacle or receptacle for holding 
the elements of the eucharist. As a reredos the old 
slab entered on a new life, vibrating for years and years 
to priests' voices and organ tones, its mutilated design 
hidden and forgotten in the darkness against the chapel 
wall. But one day the chapel in turn went out of use 
and the altar in turn was dismembered. For a second 
time the word finds could have been written on the old 
slab. Neglected in some courtyard or lumber-room, 
someone noted the design and suspected there might be 
money in it. It was bought of the sacristan, doubtless 
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for a song, and went to a dealer's. Now it lies here, 
living a third life. 

There is another wlay in which the pieces here 
gathered utter the motto of Saint Sylvester's Day, 
"Respice fimrn." The four most conspicuous sculptures 
in the room once decorated tombs. Behind every one 
of them there is an individual human life that ended 
centuries ago. They tell us of four real people for whom 
there was first anxiety and bated breath, then tears and 
mourning, and finally the pious care that sees a burial 
place fitly marked. One was laid to rest in a Neapolitan 
convent, two in French provincial churches, and one 
in a Flemish chapel. 

Sculpture has everywhere and in all ages been asso- 
ciated with the end of human lives. It is enduring 
and promises a sort of earthly immortality; or perhaps 
mingles the thought of the dead with truths whose time- 
lessness is reflected in its own apparently imperishable 
constancy. But a miuseum 1 gallery bears sad witness 
to the short span that timje and change accord to both 
these motives of monumental sculpture. The honored 
abbess, her memory safe in a marble pictured with her 
image, is forgotten, nevertheless, and the marble itself 
dishonored. The young maid or matron whose life, 
short as it was, was destined by her friends for re- 
membrance, has left no namie behind her and no sign 
beside the sculptor's work where or when she lived 
(PI. XVII). From, her coronet, her brooch, now empty, 
and her carefully arranged hair, we learn her gentle 
origin. The conception of the tomb — the body lying as 
in the coffin below, with a reminder of earthly companion- 
ship in the dog at her feet and of heavenly welcome in 
the cherubs with their censers at her head — is familiar 
in mediaeval Europe; and a certain simplicity and 
rigidity in the forms suggest France. From these and 
other characteristics of style and from the certain date 
of like tombs, the effigy may be ascribed without much 
doubt to a French sculptor working in the fourteenth 
century. 

The Pieta, or Virgin with the body of Christ, also 
came to the museum anonymously (PI. XVIII). The 
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designer of the marble did what he could to tell us whose 
body lay beneath it. The pyramidal design of the group 
permitted the introduction of two escutcheons to the 
right and left of the principal figure, and these were 
separately carved and carefully fitted into the two blank 
surfaces of the background. They remain as witnesses of 
the pride which the family took in the denizen of the 
tomb, and were doubtless thought an all-sufficient indi- 
cation. Yet the escutcheon cannot be traced in heraldia 
records, and it is only by good fortune that the museum 
has learned of the bearer from a living representative 
of his family. The arms are those of Messire Jean de 
Wignacourt, Knight, Governor of Quesnoy in the six- 
teenth century, whose wife was Jeanne Baillaud (or 
Bailleud) a Corneille. Whether it was he himself over 
whose tomb the relief was placed, or another of his 
line, we cannot tell. The work comes plainly from 
Eastern France, but as to its exact date the hand of 
the sculptor is our only guide and gives ambiguous 
testimony. 

In the conception of the piece, in the attitudes, and 
in the modelling of the figure of Christ, there is a poign- 
ancy and simplicity of emotion which of themselves 
would date it in mediaeval times, before Europe had 
opened its eyes to the new hemisphere and become 
sophisticated with the new thoughts astir before and at 
the moment of the discovery of America. On the 
other hand, the monument lacks the purely religious 
character which its theme would have ensured to it in 
the Middle Ages. The armorial bearings already have 
a flavor of the world. The face of the Madonna looks 
like a portrait, and she wears a richly embroidered 
collaret. Is there a suspicion of self-consciousness in 
her attitude? Can it be that the figure is not the 
Madonna at all, but a patrician wife or mother mourn- 
ing her husband or son in the archaic and symbolic 
figure of the dead Christ on her knees? The doubt 
suggests an age of transition for the date of the piece, 
and in fact it has been variously dated since it came 
to the museum. At first referred without question to 
the fifteenth century, it was afterward thought a prod- 
uct of the early sixteenth century, and now is definite- 
ly dated at the end of the 15th. 
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This date may distantly connect the monument in 
our fancy with one of the great epochs of French 
history. The century-long attempt of the English kings 
to capture the throne of France, signalized by their 
victories at Crecy in 1339 and Agincourt in 1415, and 
finally brought to naught by Joan of Arc in her short 
year of victory in 1429, left France for many years a 
theatre of violence. The tomb was carved during a 
period of the subsidence of a great tide of disorder, 
and its occupant may have been one of those caught 
in the ebb. 

The fourth of these tomb sculptures, the elaborate 
little niche, might have told us more of the life whose 
end it marks but for the soft material from which the 
long French inscription on the base has melted away 
(PL XIX). By chance, four words remain — "Chapelle 
de St. Orner" — which place the monument in Flanders, 
for St. Omer was a Flemish saint of twelve centuries 
ago. The monument itself tells its date; first by its 
developed religious symbolism, hardened into ecclesias- 
tical commonplace. What would have been more shock- 
ing to an early age of faith than to see its supremfe 
deity, God the Father, imaged as seated in a carved 
chair, holding in His lap the stiffening corpse of His 
only begotten Son? .Moreover, the family of the 
dead has chosen to see itself imaged here as bearing 
its loss under the tutelage of appropriate saints, and 
even by the help of an image of the Virgin and Child, 
carried in the arms of one. These are the refinements 
and conformities of a learned churchly discipline, such 
as was firmly established in Europe by Luther's time 
and helped to give edge to his protest. 

The architecture tells the same story. It is highly 
developed technically and imiaginatively, but the forms 
have lost the structural sense to which they owe their 
being, and have become an intricate web of graceful 
pattern. We learn that there is still a third way in 
which the pieces gathered here repeat the motto of the 
day, "Respice finern." Types of fancy — what we know 
as styles of art — can come to an end like the objects 
that illustrate them and the people for whom and by 
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whom the objects are made. The niche represents the 
decay of a magnificent artistic inspiration, a delight 
in and devotion to a certain abstract spirit of form — 
if we may so speak — once exuberant enough to cover 
all Europe with evidences of its fertility. It had its 
end shortly after, and the achievements which illustrate 
it in our time are sporadic resurrections. 

The attempt to put into one phrase the abstract 
spirit of form that resides in everything Gothic leads 
us to an apparent anti-climax. We can say little more 
than that Gothic design was a cult of the right line and 
the acute angle combined. The Greeks and Egyptians 
had the right line, the Eomans added the arch, and the 
Byzantines developed its curve into suave convolutions. 
The right line in combination with the acute angle en- 
tered European design in the pointed arch. The chilly 
north, from which it came, expressed itself in the rigid- 
ity of the line and the narrow proportions of the angle. 
Both give pungent impressions, the line by its sugges- 
tions of inexorability and infinitude, and the angle by 
its broken continuity. The immense fecundity of the 
two geometric ideas in combination is one of the 
marvels of the human spirit. 

In the piece before us we see the impulse lapsing. 
Let us compare it with another that illustrates the im- 
pulse at its height. The corner niche containing the 
pedestal of the statuette once sheltered there embodies 
the narrow and high proportions that were born with 
the pointed arch (PI. XX). It is octagonal in plan — 
that is, bounded by right lines — and the pilasters on 
either side are also regularly polygonal. The roof 
shows a close assemblage of straight, vertical edges, 
and in detail contains a series of openings called lancet 
windows from their sharp points. These points are 
curved as a lancet point might be ; but in the panelling 
of the pinnacles between them, nearly straight lines 
meet in acute angles. The interior of the roof is 
vaulted to a keystone at the back in ribs which rise 
from the bases of the pinnacles. The spectator needs 
only to imagine the pinnacles based on slender columns 
repeating the side pilasters to find in the little compo- 
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sition a structure that, however magnified, would stand 
alone, as architecture should. The designer asks us to 
forgive the absence of these supports, on the ground 
that his design is such a little one; and we readily 
grant his request and appreciate its humor. 

In the niche with figures (PI. XIX), the architec- 
tural design seems to have melted down and broadened 
out, as if in flaccid hands. The canopy shows no 
vertical lines and hardly a sharp angle. The vaulting 
rises into round arches. It is impossible to complete it 
in fancy by any additions that would leave it structural- 
ly safe. The ornament above is rounded and wave-like. 
We are far away f rom the right line and the acute angle, 
and, in fact from any serious architecture. The com- 
position has become a graceful play with vanishing im- 
pulses of the Gothic style. 

In point of time, the Gothic style stands midway 
between two others whose latest years, as well as 
some of their best, are also represented here. The 
earlier of these is the Romanesque style of North Italy, 
connected with Byzantium through the exarchate of 
Ravenna, which represented the power of the Eastern 
Empire in Italy from Justinian's time around 550 
until nearly that of Charlemagne, whose father, Pepin 
the Short, in 750 made the region a part of the States of 
the Church by the donation falsely attributed to Con- 
stantine. The single larger object in the room which 
shows its kinship with Byzantium is the seated figure 
of a prophet, a fragment and probably part of some 
large architectural composition produced in or near 
Ravenna in the twelfth century (PL XXI). The con- 
ventional staring stiffness of Byzantine figures, the 
complex severity of Byzantine decoration have in this 
sculptor found an exponent hardly capable of a vital 
grasp of the reasons that gave the art of the Byzantines 
its power. A not dissimilar external dependence upon 
Eastern tradition expressed in finer and more varied 
conventions is conspicuous in the extraordinary sculp- 
tures which the eleventh and twelfth centuries left be- 
hind them in churches of Southern France. In Italy the 
ingenuity and grandeur of fancy which were to make St. 
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Mark's in Venice impressive had given place at the 
time and in the place that this figure was carved to 
something akin to helplessness. The value of the piece 
lies in its illustration of an important tradition in sculp- 
ture at first hand, however far below the tradition at its 
best. 

The later style whose final stages are announced 
in pieces shown here is that of the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. In such a tapestry 
as the Flemish " Verdure" of the later date, with its 
indifferent color, its undecipherable tumult of leafage, 
architectural forms, balconies, bridges, broken columns, 
and animals large and small, the joie de vivre new-born 
a century and a half before runs riot (PI. XXII). Free- 
dom from the straight-laced line and the agonized angle 
has become a license which leaves no food for attentive 
contemplation, however open-minded. It was in this 
guise that the Renaissance disappeared before the 
modern spirit. 

These are the thoughts that Saint Sylvester's Day 
calls to mind in the museum gallery. The end of lives, 
the end of utilities, the end of artistic styles. Are 
there no other thoughts to lighten this atmosphere of 
farewell! "Why is St. Sylvester's Day called his feast? 
Why do people nowadays make a festival of the last 
night of the year? 

It is because we cannot think of an end without 
thinking also of a beginning. The burial-day of St. 
Sylvester was called his feast, like the festivals of all 
the other popes, by those who believed it his real birth- 
day — the day he was born into the true life, the vera 
vita, as old inscriptions say. People meet tonight not 
only to see the old year out but to wish each other a 
happy new one — mounting on steps and seats according 
to the old custom to jump down and land well in the 
coming year. 

Reversing in thought the pattern of words we have 
woven, as a weaver reverses his finished web, each of 
the endings we have dwelt upon reveals to us in its own 
way a beginning also. 
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The purpose of these works of art has by no means 
come wholly to an end. It has only entered upon a new 
fulfillment. The courtroom tapestry (PI. XV) no longer 
dominates malefactors by its symbolism of force; its 
insignia of royalty no longer inspire faithful subjects 
with devotion to their king. But if we look deeply 
enough, the preservation of a disused work of art in 
a museum is truly its spiritual survival. The tapestry 
was made to be displayed, and is displayed as it was 
made to be. It is the aim of every artist to draw the 
eyes of spectators to his work and fill their minds with 
all that he has put there. This purpose is still ful- 
filled by every object shown here. All are still messages 
from their makers' hands to the eyes of other men. 
None ceased to perform this office when they were taken 
from their destined places. Indeed, they are installed 
here precisely in order to insure that they shall keep on 
revealing their makers to successive beholders for an 
indefinite future. 

Again, if the church has been right in making a 
festival of St. Sylvester's burial-day, then these sepul- 
chral marbles tell of more than the end of the lives 
they were made to comm,emiorate. As the centuries have 
passed, these undistinguished men and women also 
have come to share in the great beginning Sylvester's 
pious fellow-churchmen believed was his. 

Styles indeed come to an end. Man's imagination 
pursues first one type of charming fancy, then another. 
But it is itself eternal. The close of devotion to any 
one ideal marks the opening of service to some other; 
and signs of the springtime of each appear in the winter 
of its foregoer. The joie de vivre that blossomed in 
the Eenaissance wtas already nascent in the age of 
Gothic. We can trace its furtive appearance in sculp- 
tures here gathered. 

The Madonna and Child from Lorraine is a notable 
example (PL XXIII). What was happening in Europe 
in the fourteenth century when this group was carved, 
and in particular, what was happening in France! The 
question relates to the history of creation — the history 
of civilization so-called — a recital largely dependent 
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on the history of possession — political history so-called — 
and greatly overshadowed by it in our historical records. 

The main facts about possession, that is, political 
history, can be quickly told. In all outlying Europe 
during the fourteenth century there was snatching back 
and forth of power between kings and lords spiritual 
and temporal. In the central countries, the Swiss 
achieved their struggle for liberty; the cities of North 
Germany formed a Hanseatic league to secure their 
bread and butter, and the Ehine cities another to save 
their skins against the noble robbers from the castles; 
in Italy the control of towns and provinces was shuffled 
from hand to hand, and during almost the whole cen- 
tury the pope was an exile in Southern France, where 
he built the great palace at Avignon. Finally, Northern 
France, the birthplace of our Madonna and Child, be- 
came the victim of the Hundred Years' War. 

The history of creation — the history of civilization 
— during the fourteenth century has chiefly to do with 
England, France, and Italy. In Germany the minnesing- 
ers had gone, and the mastersingers had not yet es- 
tablished their schools. There were the mystics (Eck- 
hardt, d. 1328), but no other great creative personalities. 
Amid dire political unrest, Germany was busy founding 
the universities that were to nurture and did nurture 
such personalities. In England, France, and Itkly men's 
creative impulses defied the political struggles within 
and between those countries. The last of the schoolmen 
disappeared with William of Ockham (1270-1347) ; and 
the gap was filled by the achievement of Wiclif (1324- 
1384) in the translation that was to become the founda- 
tion ^ of the English Bible. Chaucer (1340-1400) was a 
soldier of the Hundred Years' War in France and for 
a time a prisoner there. Froissart (1337-1400) was the 
chronicler of the war. In Italy modern European 
painting began with Cimabue (1240-1302) and Giotto 
(1276-1337); and with Niccolo Pisano (d. about 1284), 
modern European sculpture. Dante (1265-1321) closed 
the record of the Gothic Age by the Divina Commedia, 
and Boccaccio (1313-1375) in his stories offered the 
Eenaissance a profane comedy instead. The family of 
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his friend Petrarch (1304-1874) migrated to Avignon 
with the pope. The life of the poet himself nearly- 
spanned the century, and in his poetry the ice of the 
Gothic age can be seen breaking. Petrarch valued his 
Latin poems above his Italian verse; but the world 
remembers him as the lover of Laura, of her sequestered 
valley, and of the mountains that close it in. It is a 
like pioneer delight in natural beauty that has pre- 
served to our day the verse of a French poet of the 
next century. The Spring Song of Charles d 'Orleans 
(1391-1465) 

"Le temps a laisse son manteau 
De vent, de froidmre et de pluie" 
leads the van in the proud procession of French lyrical 
poetry. Across the Channel, an unknown poet had 
wiritten long before 

"Sumer is y-cumen in." 
There is spring in the air. The Eenaissance is al- 
ready awake. The sculptors of Gothic churches had 
from the first chosen a spring plant as a motive of their 
floral capitals. The arum is cousin to the wake robin, 
and to that other plant with the unlovely name that 
spots with its brilliant green the browns and yellows of 
our own marshes in March. The drollery with which 
these sculptors filled out of the wiay spots in the solemn 
buildings they ornamented — a dragon with a knotted 
tail, or a birdman wrought to fill a medallion — are so 
many anticipations of the riotous delight in everything 
alive that overflowed long after in the pages of Rabelais* 
Here in this group of the Virgin and Child spring 
is visible too (PL XXIII). These are no longer figures 
of immortal and unearthly build and attitude like those 
that look down from the doorways of Amiens and 
Chartres. The Virgin's face and figure are of portrait- 
like reality. She has the broad, rounded features, 
the ample proportions, and the easy grace of the heavy- 
laden women that passed and repassed before her as 
she stood in the Parish Church of St. Goery at Epinal. 
The Child, too, holds in His hand neither the globe of 
dominion nor any other symbol of divinity, but another 
flower of the fields such as the Gothic sculptors had 
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twined in stone about the capitals above the pair. The 
end of the other-worldly age was already the beginning 
of its this-wordly successor. The Gothic spirit at its 
feast of St. Sylvester was already wishing a happy 
New Year to the spirit of the Renaissance. 



